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COMMUNICATION. 


For the New England Farner. 
CONSTRUCTION OF HOUSES, Ke. 


Ma. Eorror—Sir, In this day of rapid imprave- 
ment in almost every useful art, have any valuable 
discoveries been made in the mode of constructing 
houses ; especially, in the method of covering the 
roof and outside walls? Is there any manner re- 
cently invented, in any part of our country, 0° se- 
curing the roof and outside walls of houses, equally 
elegant and durable, and at the same time, far less 
expensive than the ordinary way? In respect to 
this certainly much room for useful improvenent 
remains. 

To throw before the public briefly in your piper, 
the facts, discoveries, and information, whica lie 
within the scope of your wide vision, in regard to 
this subject, be assured, will oblige one, inerest 
many, and unquestionably profit some of your 
readers. INQUIRER. 


By the Editor. The topics for investigation 
above suggested are of very great importance, and 
shall receive our particular attention as som as 
pre-engagements will permit. In the mean time 
we should be happy to publish any remarks of 
correspondents who wish to enjoy ‘the luxiry of 
doing good” by contributing to our coluinns vhat- 
ever inay be useful to the above mentioned banch 


of economy. 
— 
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STEAM. 
Tue Sailor, long the pride and boast of the 
British Nation, to whom we owe our prosperiy 
and wealth, he who, when we are safely lodgei 





from the threatening storm, is ploughing the treach- 
erous ocean in a fragile bark, and perishing with 
thirst, although surrounded by the tempting ele- 


galions of excellent, pure and wholesome water 
without extra fuel.—/Vav. & Military Gaz. Aug. 30, 





From Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine. 
WATER WORKS. 


Thames Water. John Martin, Esq. the celebrat- 
ed artist proposed a plan for supplying London 
with pure water from the river Colne, and this he 
considers the best ; but, Jest it should be found in- 
superably objectionable, he submits a second plan, 
which is that of ** preventing the discharge of any 
sewer into the Thames above Millbank, or perhaps 
Neat House Gardens, and keeping back the ascend- 
ing tide at the same spot. The water above will 
then be the pure river water ; and from this the 
metropolis may be supplied by engines in the usual 
way.” The ascending tide he proposes to keep 
back by a strong dam or weir, which might be 
built of cast iron, in Deeble’s manner, across the 
river, and have, at each end of it, two locks for 
the passage of vesse!s. To prevent the foul 
tide water from overflowing above the weir, the 
following ingenious contrivance, on the prin- 
ciple of the common ball-cock, and that of the 
self-acting sluice invented by the late Mr. Bramah, 
is suggested. ‘ There must be contrived a strong 
leaf, suspended by proper hinges, and made buoy- 
ant, as soon as the water rises to it, by means of a 
copper tube, air and water tight, affixed to its lower 
edge. The tide, in ascending, will begin to raise 
this leaf as soon as it attains a higher level than 
that of the weir, and will thus be the means of 
barring itself out. The leaf, when raised quite up, 
will be supported against the weight of water by 
leaning against the pillars which rise from the weir 
and sustain the bridge above it, should such bridge 
be thought a desirable addition to the plan. As 
the tide ebbs, the leaf will, of course, fall gradually 


ment he so much craves, but to drink which would with it; and the waters which have been accumu- 


prove his ruin, will hear with heartfelt joy and 
gratitude that a means is now attained to render, 
pure and profitable the foaming wave. We live 
in extraordinary times! little did our ancestor 
imagine that a power so latent as steam would be 
come the grand agent in promoting the comfort ¢ 
man, and increasing the wealth of Great Britaii. 
It is by steam our rapid intercourse with distant 
parts is promoted ; our most extensive and bene 
ficial manufactories are carried on by steam ; ow 
corn is ground by the same agent; our food pre 
pared and dressed ; and ‘strange, though not mor 
strange than true,” our brave sailors may now bi 
supplied with pure and wholesome water from th 
briny ocean by the same great minister to humm 
comforts. These observations have been induced 
from witnessing, on Monday last, Mr. Well’s P:- 
tent Apparatus for depriving sea water not only «f 
its saline properties, but of rendering it potabl, 
pure and wholesome. By this machine, a cor- 
stant streain of pure and wholesome water is ol- 
tained from the sea without cost or trouble. We 
frankly confess our former scepticism on this sul- 
ject was great; but our doubts have been removed 
by witnessing the process ; its simplicity is admir- 
able, and its results most important and _satisfac- 
tory. The small machine which we witnessed at 
work on Monday was calculated to cook for 60 


lated meantime above the weir will discharge 
themselves over the dam. By thus diverting the 
sewers from the river above Chelsea, and prevent- 
ing the foul tide water from rising beyond that 
mark, the river, for miles up, might be considered 
as one grand reservoir of water, which, if not so 
pure as that of the Colne, would assuredly be far 
purer than any with which London is at present 
supplied.” , 

Mr. Ainger, an architect, in submitting a differ- 
ent plan, concludes with the following words :— 
‘‘ Plans of improvement, even the most reasonable 
and obvious, require to be made public many 
years before their advantages and difficulties are 
fully and generally appreciated. I submit this, 
therefore, in a somewhat immature condition, for 
the purpose of eliciting that discussion by which, 
if it be worth notice, its usefulness and practica- 
bility can alone be determined, and its ultimate 
success promoted.” 





MINERALOGY IN HANCOCK CO., MAINE. 

Tue Hancock Advertiser has an article under 
this caption, in which there are some interesting 
items. The Advertiser says—* ‘The finest granite 
found in the United States, is situated in the towns 
of Bluehill and Sullivan ; and beneath an immense 
quarry in the former place, is supposed to lie a 





Persons, and also to produce, in twelve hours, 100 


bed of Bituminous Coal. There has also been 








found several beds of iron ore, one of which at 
Bass Harbor, Mt. Desert, has been pronounced the 
most valuable in the United States, perhaps in the 
world, the ore containing from 70 to 75 per cent. 
of pure iron. We have a specimen in our office, 
of the iron, as ulso of the coal from Bluehill. We 
have also found specimens of several minerals in 
different parts of the county, which indicate a yol- 
canie action, particularly about Mt. Desert and 
Bluehill mountains. Sulphuret of iron exists in 
large quantities in various places. Plumbago, lead 
and silver, are also said to have been found in 
Bluehbi]! and vicinity.” Portland Advertiser. 





From Fessenden’s New American Gardener. 
GARDENER’S WORK. 

November. Gather from your garden, before the 
the hard frosts commence, all those fruits of your 
labors which you wish to preserve through the 
winter, not forgetting winter squashes, Take up 
and preserve cabbages. Preserve your celery. 
You may gather a part in dry weather, and pack 
it in boxes in dry sand, and place the boxes in a 
warm cellar, leaving the tops and leaves open to 
the air. Those cabbage and cauliflower plants 
which you mean shall stand through the winter in 
frames, should, during the continuance of mild 
weather, be allowed every advantage of free air, 
to inure them, by degrees, to bear eold. Take the 
glasses off entirely in the warm part of the day, 
but place them on again at night, and in wet or 
cold weather. If your beets, turnips, parsneps, &c. 
are not secured, take them up and preserve them. 
You may now sow the seeds of rhubarb, sea-kale, 
skirrets, parsneps, and many other kinds, which 
are somewhat slow in vegetating, and they will 
come forward early, and grow vigorously in the 
spring. In the beginning of this month, you may 
manure and trench the ground which is intended 
for early crops, and if it be of a stiff, heavy nature, 
lay it up in ridges to receive the benefit of the 
winter frosts. You may now sow early peas, to 
come up in the spring, if you can preserve them 
against mice. This is, perhaps, as eligible a pe- 
riod as any for the planting of apple-trees, and 
other fruit-trees, or sowing seeds in a nursery. 
Lay light litter of some kind a good thickness over 
the roots of the more tender and choice kinds of 
trees and shrubs, to protect them from frost. 


December. The severity of the weather in this 
month generally allows but little to be done in the 
Middle and Northern States. Should the season 
permit, you may perform any of the operations 
directed for last month, which remain unfinished. 
If the weather continues open, carry out and 
spread manure, and trench the ground, as directed 
for the last month. Provide from the woods, &c. 
pea-sticks and bean-poles, of suitable lengths and 
sizes. Collect all your old sticks and poles, which 
are still fit for use, and place them together with 
your new ones under cover, to prevent their rot- 
ting. Be careful to shut the frost out of the apart- 
ments in which you have stored your fruit for 
winter and spring use. Examine the fruit which 
you have on shelves in cellars, once every ten days, 
and take away any that you find tainted. Repair 
all decayed trellises, espaliers, &c. Procure stakes 
&c. which may be wanted in a more busy season. 
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From the Frankiin Mercury. 
PUMPKIN APPLE SAUCE. 

To all housewives—all Whig wives—Antiimason’s 
wives, Workingmen’s wives, and all other good 
wives—and to all that hope ever to be wives— 
Greeting : 

Know ye, that I have an especial communica- 
tion to make to you, touching a certain article of 
manufacture, wherein you have or ought to have 
a great regard. 

Be not alarmed fair reader. Iam not going to 
Jecture you upon your corsets, curls or custards ; 
busts, bonnets or butter; gowns, gingerbread or 
gravy ; stays, stocking or starch ; nor upon any 
engagements or non engagements of your village— 
nor any other petty scandal—political or matrimo- 
nial of the times. But what I am going to teil you 
about, is a plain, simple, matter of fact recipe, for 
making two bushels of apple sauce out of one bushel 
of apples :—alias, for converting good yellow pump- 
kins of the field into right good apple sauce as ever 
was eat—to wit : 

Take a good ripe pumpkin, pare and slice it in- 
to pieces as nearly resembling quarters of apples 
as you can; stew the pumpkin thus prepared in a 
sufficient quantum of boiled cider to cover it, for 
about 30 minutes—then add a quantity of apples 
pared and quartered equal to the pumpkin. Stew 


the whole for 30 minutes longer, and it is done, , 


all good apple sauce as ever graced the table of the 
President of the United States—or the President 
of a bank—or a Mrs. President of a knitting socie- 


ty. 


have done, try ié. It is an old saying that * the 
proof of the pudding is in eating.” ior as the 
pvet says, 

“T’ve eat, and sure [ ought to know,” 

If you please, do as my wife did, good creature, 
knowing I was a famous lover of good hot apple 
sauce. A dish “hot from the pot” of the afore- 
said pumpkin and apple sauce was brought on 
the table. Wife, said I, (and I was perfectly igno- 
rant and honest too, qualities which do not al- 
ways go together in these days, like yoke fellows) 
wife, what excellent apple sauce you have here, 
(and I helped myself lustily the second time. Soon 
she began to pucker as Maj. Downing would say, 
and soon the whole female department were in a tit- 
ter. 1 stared andthe more they laughed. The more 
I blushed (what I dont often do) and they were in 
ecstacies. At length I was relieved and the whole 
secret was revealed, which was that the apple 
sauce that I had so much praised, by word and by 
practice, was bona fida, one-half pumpkin. 

Now my fair friends, (and I hope all the ladies 
are my friends) all misses and mistresses, damsels 
young and matrons wise, if you have any apple 
sauce loving children or husbands, whom you wish 
to please, or hope to have, (and in this last respect 
you have my best wishes for your success) to all 
such in these days, when apples are scarce and 
high, I would say try the foregoing recipe, and if 
you are not successful and satisfied too that I am 
a great benefactor to the apple sauce tub, then you 
may call your obedient servant a pumpkin head. 

Corpus YERKs. 

Bernardston, Nov.18 34. 





The Date Palm-tree—has been planted with suc- 
eess in Georgia. A branch has lately been exhib- 
ited in Savannah containing about 200 dates of a 
vieh enlden color. 


EXPERIMENT ON THE CULTURE OF PO- 
TATOES. 


Tue following is from the transactions of the 
Highland Society of Scotland : 

It will be objeeted to the system of planting 
large potatoes, that if we gain a greater weight of 
produce, we have previously put a greater weight 
of plants into the ground. But the additional! 
weight of the plants bears only a small propor- 
tion to the additional produce; had it been other- 
wise I should not have deemed the experiment 
worth reporting. The fact is, that the additional 
produce when large tubers are exclusively chosen 
for planting, may amount to two or three times 
the whole weight of the plants, 

I have been enabled toturn the result of the 
above experiment to account, in extending to cul- 
ture in the field, an early variety of the potato, 
which I got in 1826. 

In that year I purchased for trial small quanti- 
ties of several varieties of potatoes, recommended 
each for some particular quality, and announced 
for sale by a seedsman. I did not find any of 
these worthy of being continued in cultivation, 
excepting an early one with which I got no name. 
{t ripens about a month before the white kiduey, 
has a very good flavor for the table, and preserves 
its good qualities after being pitted through the 





Fair reader do you believe it? then do as I} field culture for the cattle. 











winter, a thing not common in early varieties. Its 
imperfections when I first got it, were, that the 
tubers were small and weight of crop inferior, 
which although, not making it objectionable as an 
early garden potato for the table, unfitted it for 


As in this county (upper district of Aberdeen- 
shire) our common field varieties of the potato are 





the culture of this plant, which is indigenous wp 
cur soil, should engage the serious attcinjoy of 
farmers. Our State can supply the worid With 
the article, at any rate can completely MOnOpolize 
the home market. The Quoddy farmers teed on. 
ly go into some of the cedar swamps aud cuit their 
poles this fall, and then plant sufficient er 3—not 
patches, friend Sentinel—to test the qu¢ciion of 
profit—Bangor Courier. 








liable to have their tops smitten by incidental 
hoar frosts,in the months of August and Septem-; 
ber, before they are fully ripened, and thus to be 
much deteriorated in quality, and often rendere¢ 
deficient in quantity, it occurred to me that t 
might be an object worth attaining, to increase the 
size and produce of this early potato by the meins 
indicated by the above experiments; when, if 
this could be done, we should have a good ke«- 
ing potato adapted for field culture, and ripening 
early enough to escape the frost. 

By a careful selection of only the largest tubes 
for plants, for a succession of years, this objet 
has now been satisfactorily accomplished ; and fo 
the last two years the half of my field potatoes 
raised for the cattle and poultry has been of thi 
variety, and has given a weight of produce, riper- 
ing very early, scarcely, if at all inferior to that ¢ 
any other variety formerly in cultivation in thii 
neighborhood, 


Alford, September 26th, 1833. 
HOPS. 





Gus friend Upton, of the Bangor Courier, talk: kept in them excluded from the air, till 1: be con- 
quite largely of the dollars actually on hand, from venient to be sprinkled upon the ground, whic 
ind, 


the culture of this plant, in the region round abou 
the far-famed city of the East. Now, we have tc 
assure the farmers hereabouts, that if Hops wil 
flourish on the Penobscot, they will flourish wel 
in this section. And if Mr. Upton saw $800( 
worth at one time, and in passing through ons 
street, why may not he of the Sentinel record :|! 





similar sight in the course of a very few years :|Olneysville, to witness the operation of the silk 


No good reason exists, why he may not, and he|machinery recently invented by Messrs. 


hopes the Quoddy farmers will plant sufficient| Moseley, of Connecticut, where we foun! asm 


patches the next season, to ascertain whether they |silk manufactory just going into operat: 


can profitably raise for export.—Eastport Sentinel. | | 





{So do we—every good reason exists why | time, to manufacture this material in tis county, 


From the New York Farmer, ' 
COW HOUSES. 
Amone the objects of inattention by fariers jy 
stitable covering for cattle in winter, particulary BF 
cows. Generally among farmers they suffer fron : 
tco much exposure to cold and wet; and among . 
nilkmen in and near cities froni want of pure anj t 
wholesome air. The following is from the Edip. P 
birgh Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. i 
Cow houses for dairy cows ought to be }) b 
o1 12 feet high in the side wail, and proper 0 
ajertures in the wall, and no loft over th T 
cows, that they may breathe abundance of whok. | © 
sone air. Animals so large and well fed as dain Eis 
caws, whose lungs are capacious, oug!it to har s |" 
abindance of free air, as breathing of foul air jp 7 of 
inurious to them, especially when many of then & th 
ar: placed in one cow house. Cows do not p. an 
qure much heat, so that they are kepi dry; to 
mich fresh air cannot be given them. All coy F 
hauses, and the roads into them ought to be wel ig 
pared and kept clean, as the effiuvia of dunga @ ™ 
urne cannot fail to injure cattle ; and it isa grea pl 
aWvautage to cows that they be well cleaved and z ol 
eried with a comb and brush once every day, th 
Where thin flag stones can be procured, oned — fo 
them about four feet square should be placed a 7 
each side of every stall for two cows. An iron rod "4 
called a slider, about twenty inches long, shoui) "° 
he fixed at both ends in a perpendicular position r. 
on each side of each flag, so that a cow may be & 
bound to each slider by a chain whicl: shoul a 
slide up and down on the slider, when the cow ” 
raises or lowers her head. When bound in this - 
manner the cattle are very secure, and have all th gre 
freedom necessary to move and lick themselves ” 
Stone troughs are now generally placed lcfore th “ 
cows to receive their food, and a passagy in front > 
for feeding the cows isa great convenience. Er 1 
ery cow house ought to have a tank or weil tore 
ceive the urine. I saw nothing in continevital hue 
bandry, that I would more anxiously wis! to s@ 4 
introduced into Scotland, than the careful manner Mit 
n which the urine of cattle and every species ed | 
dirty water is carefully preserved and used ast bela 
manure to the land. The Belgians have not only cult 
tanks at their cow houses for collecting tiie urine, oft 
but they have reservoirs on different puris of their 5% 
farms, to which it is removed as collected, and _ 
I he 
s generally done a few days before sowing the ead 
seed for a crop. oe 
euga 
From the Providence Journal. Cess: 
MANUFACTURE OF SILK. grad 
Yesrerpay afternoon we rode out to tiie Rute F of ¢ 
yurg, about a mile and a half from this city, neat F natu 
ficul 
Gay & | and, 
ties ¢ 
on. Re & stant’ 
yeated attempts have been made from time @ a 
uou 
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but they have all hitherto failed, owing to the im- 
perfection of machinery. The great difficulty has 
been in the outset, in reeling the silk from the co- 
coons. The material in its raw state contains a 
glutinous substance of a very adhesive character, 
and iu the ordinary mode of reeling the threads 
would adhere so that the skeins could not be 
wound off from the reel without great care and at 
best very essential injury to the thread. Another 
impediment has been that in spinning, the fibres of 
the thread were liable to be broken and fretted up 
by the friction of the machinery through which it 
passed. These imperfections have been entirely 
remedied in Gay & Moseley’s machinery, and the 
silk passes through all the processes of manufac- 
ture from the cocoon to the loom, with all the ra- 
pidity and security from injury, with which cotton 
is manufactured. ‘The machinery is very simple, 
but very ingeniously contrived, and is worthy the 
observation of every friend of domestic industry. 
The improvements in this machinery, by which 
the adhesion of the thread on the reels and spools 
is prevented, consists th a transverse motion, dy 
which the thread is carried rapidly from one side 
of the skein or end of the spool to the other, so 
that instead of lying parallel, the threads are at 
angles across each other. 

On our return we called to see the Donelson 
Farm, which has recently been purchased by in 
association of gentlemen for the purpose of grow- 
ing silk. ‘They are now in the progress of trats- 
planting 15,000 mulberry trees, already four years 
old, on one of the most beautiful spots of earth n 
this vicinity. ‘These trees were originally planted 
for ornamental trees, at the garden of Messrs. Dy- 














may make it appear; and in his dealings with his 
customers on one hand, and his workmen or fel- 
low laborers on the other, he will unquestionably 
find educated politeness, and habitual self posses- 
sion, the means of wealth and sources of affection 
and obedicuce.” 





ALBANY FAIR---IMPROVED STOVE. 

WE notice by the Albany Argus that the annu- 
al Fair of the Albany Agricultural Society was 
holden on Thursday of last week. A great num- 
ber of various productions of domestic industry, 
implements of husbandry, specimens of mechani- 
cal skill, &c. were exhibited. Among the articles 
exhibited, we notice several improvements upon 
Stoves, one of which brougit in by Messrs. Pratt 
& Treadwell, we give below. 

*“* A parior stove for wood, of an entirely new 
and beautiful construction—the side representing 
a building with a gable supported by columns and 
an arch underneath, pierced through from side to 
side, separating the basement or fire chamber from 
the flues at the end and at the top, and furnished 
with a vase within the arch for water. The fire 
chamber is also pierced in such a way as to repre- 
sent windows between pilasters filled with ising- 
glass and intended to illuminate that part of the 
stove when in operation. ‘The whole is surmounted 
by a balustrade and urn of cast iron.—W. H. Spec. 





ITEMS OF ECONOMY, &e. 
Preserving Bread Moist. The other day I saw 
a lady on taking her bread out of the oven 
wash her loaves with cold water. I inquired the 
reasons. She said there were two objects in do- 
ing it—one to wash off the ashes and coals that 





ers, which has lately been known by the name of! 
“ Mulberry Grove,” and although the country did 
not seem to demand quite so large a supply of or- 
namental trees of that kind, the invention of Gay 
& Moseley have rendered them exceedingly valu- 
able, and probably one of the most lucrative 
sources of income that New England now affords. 
All who have tried the experiment agree that the 
growing of silk yields an enormous profit on the 
capital employed, and as it may be grown without 
difficulty in every family in the country, we can- 
not doubt that it will soon become the great staple 
of the New England States. 





WORKINGMEN. 


Tux following extract from a late address of Dr. 
Mitchell of New York, is particularly recommend- 
ed to working men. The dignity of human nature 
belongs to us all alike. It is education, it is the 
cultivation of the mind as well as the improvement 
of the bodily powers, which inake the man. 

“That I have a very sincere desire to improve 
and exalt the condition of the working classes, 
cannot now I suppose be doubted by any of you. 
I have labored long enough too, among the dust 
and smoke of a laboratory to feel myself entitled 
to the appellation of a workingman ; and while so 
engaged, have not been able to perceive any ne- 
cessury connection between manual labor and de- 
gradation ; any essential disjunction of the work 
of the hands from that of the head; any law of 
nature which should make impossible or even dif- 
ficult, an alliance of good manners, high morals 
and elegant accomplishments, with the active du- 
ues of the mechanic. On the other hand, I con- 
stantly perceive the immense value of all these 
things to the workman. He cannot bring super- 
fluous talent to this work, however simple habit 


night adhere, and the other to keep the bread 
from becoming too dry and hard. After washing 
ihe loaves moderately, she put them in a barrel 
and covered them closely with a clean cloth.—N. 
Y, Farmer. 


How to have Mince Pies any time. Prepare 
your meat by boiling and chopping as though it 
wee for immediate use—mix it with a suitable 
pation of suet, spice and salt; then put it in an 
earthen pot, pound it down with a pestle, and then 
cover it with the best of molasses, keep it where 
it will not freeze, and it will be fit for use any 
tme. My wife has adopted the above course for 
fur or five years past with perfect success; so 
tlat we have had mince pies made from meat kill- 
ed in December as constant in July following as in 
Jinuary, and quite as acceptable-—Maine Far. 


Corn Starch—we are advised-by an excellent 
house-keeper, is in no wise inferior to wheat 
sarch, while it can be made with half the labor 
aid expense. s this is the season for making it, 
ve have obtained from our informant 

Directions for Making it—Take 30 good ears of 
geen corn, fit for eating, grate the corn with a 
large grater, a lanthorn will do, into a pail of wa- 
ta; turn the whole through a fine metal cullen- 
der, or a coarse cloth strainer, to separate the 
hills, &c.; then change the water two or three 
tines, to render the starch, which settles at the 
bettom, white and clean ; and after the last water 
isremoved, the starch may be cut in pieces, laid 
o.t a few days to dry, when it is fit for use, and 
may be kept any length of time. This quantity 
will suffice a year for a small family.—Cultivator. 


To boil Meat. Let the following rules govern. 
After the water begins to boil, it should be kept 


cold water, sufficient ouly to cover, and to keep it 
covered during the process.—More water than this 
renders the meat less savory, and weakens the 
broth. The water should be heated gradually and 
according to the thickness of the article boiled ; 
the larger the piece of meat, the more moderate 
should be the fire. If the water boils before the 
neat is heated through, the latter will be hardened, 
and shrink up as if it were scorched. The slower 
it boils, the tenderer, plumper and whiter it will 
be. Fresh killed meat requires longer boiling than 
that which butchers call ripe, and is withal more 
tough and hard.—ZJ0. 

On covering Wheat Fields with Straw. Several 
farmers have spoken to us of the great advantages 
of covering wheat with straw. After the grain is 
sowed, and ploughed or barrowed in as usual, but 
before it comes up, the straw is scattered evenly 
over the ground to the depth of two or three in- 
ches. ‘This treatment is particularly favorable to 
late sown wheat, protecting it against heavy frosts, 
and the cold winds which often occur in the 
spring. We doubt if any better appropriation can 
be made of the great piles of straw on many farms 
in this district.— Genesee Far. 


Cure for the Bite of a Snake. The bite of 
a snake is as easily cured as the sting of a bee, if 
taken in a reasonable time without even applying 
to a physician, as every farmer has a remedy in 
his own house. Bathing the part bitten with 
warm milk, affords immediate relief. An external 
application of hog’s lard, with a diet of honey and 
milk will have the same effect, though not so 
speedily. These remedies should be universally 
known and remembered, and resorted to as soon 
as possible after the infliction of the wound.—Liv- 
erpool Pa. Mercury. 


“1 Cure for Poisoned Sheep. {It is a fact well 
known to farmers, that sheep are frequently pois- 
oned by eating common laurel, (Kalmia latifolia.) 
When you suspect this to be the case, give the 
sick animal a strong tea made of mountain dittany, 
(Cunila mariana,) moderately warm. This simple 
remedy has been known to recover sheep in the 
last stages of the disorder. 

It would be well for farmers, whose cattle are 
in danger of being poisoned, to procure and dry a 
quantity of dittany in the summer, and keep it by 
them through the winter, as it is in the latter sea- 
son they are most likely to be affected. It may 
also be useful in other disorders incident to cattle. 
So much for the cure: as a prevention, destroy all 
the laurel on your farms.— Mackenzie. 


Sun-flower Seed—Cure for Founder. ‘* The 
seeds of sun-flower,” says a correspondent of the 
Zanesville Gazette, ‘* are one of the best remedies 
known for the cure of founder in horses. Imme- 
diately on discovering that your horse is founder- 
ed, mix about a pint of the whole seed in his feed, 
and it will effect a perfect cure.” The seed should 
be given as soon as it is discovered that the horse 
is foundered. 


Sea Weed. Some of the sea weeds grow to the 
enormous length of several hundred feet, and all 
are highly colored, though many of them must 
grow in the deep caverns of the ocean, in total 
or almost total darkness; light, however, may 
not be the only principle on which the colors of 
vegetables depend, since Humboldt met with 
green plants growing in complete darkness at the 
bottom of one of the mines of Freburg—Mrs. 
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From the Northampton Courier 
LETTER OF JUDGE BUEL. 
Extract of a letter to the Secretary of the Hampshire, 

Franklin and Hampden Agricultural Socvety. 

Axgany, April 16, 1832. 

Sir—It is now some years since our County 
Agricultural Society became extinct. During its 
existence premiums were liberally awarded ou 
Farms, Crops, Stock and Household productions. 
The same objections were raised against giving 
bounties upon great crops and great cattle that you 
speak of; but these objections came from those 
who were either unsuccessful competitors, or who 
having predicted evil were anxious to see their pre- 
dictions verified. Now that those feelings have 
subsided all seem to appreciate and acknowledge 
the advantages which have grown out of the la- 
bors of the Society. Our implements have been 
greatly improved—superior stock has been intro- 
duced—alternation of crop is better understood, 
and more generally adopted—manures are more 
carefully saved and better applied—a general spir- 
it of inquiry and of eommendable competition has 
been awakened, and I think the same amount of 
labor now, is 20 or 25 per cent. more productive, 
in consequence of agricultural societies than it was 
before their formation. Farmers are tenacious of 
old habits, and are apt to be timid in all experi- 
ments that involve uncertainty. But when they 
have seen their neighbors produce better crops, or 
finer cattle, and-display greater industry and neat- 
ness, the example becomes contagious. They 
then begin to acquire the first requisites for im- 
provement, a consciousness that they want knowl- 
edge. It is from this conviction that mechanics 
often inake the best farmers. They feel that they 
have all to learn, and with habits of industry and 
frugality, and without prejudice to bind them to 
to any particular system, they seek information 
from the best farmers, and adopt the course which 
experience teaches to be the best. 

The county of Jefferson has sustained its Soci- 
ety to this day. Its horses are decidedly superi- 
or, and its neat cattle no wise inferior to those of 
any other county in the State. The improvement 
is equally apparent in every other department of 
husbandry. 

Our premiums in two instances were perhaps 
singular. We awarded for the most profitable 
erops, deducting from the value of the product 
the expense of producing it. This was calculated 
to blend skill with economy. Again, we gave pre- 
miums for the most profitable rotation of crops of 
three or four years. This was intended to show 
the importance of alternating crops of dissimilar 
habits, and of demonstrating the bad policy of 
keeping under the plough, or in grass in perpetui- 
ty. Live fences in districts destitute of stone, is 
one of the most desirable improvements that can 
be introduced ; and the culture of roots as a field 
crop, as food for cattle and particularly for sheep 
in the winter, promises great advantages. Their 
culture, except that of the potato, is an innovation 
upon old habits ; and it will be yet sometime ere 
the proper implements are introduced to raise 
them to full advantage. Take for instance ruta 
baga—with ordinary farm implements, it would 
require some days labor to sow an acre properly 
in drills—with a drill burrow a man will sow 
four or five acres in a day—and with a cultivator 
and kimboe, four fifths of the labor of cultivation 
er what is termed after culture, is saved. I kept 
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and charged the crop with fifty loads of manure, 


at 75 cents the load. On footing up after the 
crop was pitted for the winter, | found the cost to 
exceed a fraction 2 1-2 cents per bushel. I fed 
four bullocks with them, at the rate of two bush- 
eis each per day. They ate very little else, and 
thrive remarkably. I have uniformly, for years 
fed them to my cowsand oxen, daily, from March 
to May or June. Jesse Buen. 





From the Franklin Herald. 

THE ANNUAL CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR 
—Or the Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden Agri- 
cultural Society, was held at West Springfield, on 
the 23d ult. 

We give the following extracts from the report 
of the committee. 

The Executive Committee had anticipated the 
largest exhibition of Cattle ever collected within 
the old County of Hampshire. In this they were 
disappointed ; although the Cattle exhibited were 
of good quality and some very superior. 

Articles of Domestic Manufacture were less nu- 
merous than usual, The Committee cannot he- 
lieve that there is any diminution of female indus- 
try or enterprise, but that even the ladies did not 
fully understand the objects of the Society, or we 
should have seen more specimens from the wheel, 
the loom and the needle. Only one piece of wool- 
len dressed cloth, one of flannel and one of sheet- 
ing, were presented for premium. No cassimeres, 
dressed flannel, Scotch plaid, stair carpets, woollen 
counterpanes, men’s half hose, mittens, linen shirt- 
ing, cassimere shawls, rose blankets, bonnets, sole 
leather, harness and saddlery work, dressed calf 
skins, or cabinet work, was presented, although 
premiums were offered for each. 

The raw silk exhibited by Misses 8S. & B. Brew- 
er, of Springfield, and the manufactured silk by 
Miss Nancy Stowell, of Norwich, were mucli ad- 
mired, and gave evidence of what may be expert- 
ed in a few years, from the culture of the mulbe- 
ry, especially the Chinese or Morus Multicauls. 
The Committee on Mulberry and Hedges, spole 
with confidence of the practicability and utility of 
cultivating the mulberry, and producing silk mor 
extensively within the limits of the Society, a 
meriting the attention of every person in the com 
munity. 

They regret that there were no more applice 
tions for premiums on the White and Chinese Mui 
berry. It is well known there are many individu 
als, especially in the middle and northern parts of 
the old County of Hampshire, who have gone large 
ly into the culture of the Mulberry, who might have 
presented valuable communications on the subjea 
of Mulberry and Silk and have elicited the atten 
tion of the meeting to a more vigorous action upor 
an object so worthy the attention of every farmer 
in New England. 





From Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. 
IN THE MARKET AT GHENT 
—I saw but few flowers or plants for sale, ani 
nothing among vegetables deserving particular no 
tice ; but some fine apples in the fruit market merit 
a few words. At my hotel I saw every day a few 
plates of these apples, quite flat and streaked wit) 
red, which were preferred to the strawberries and 
cherries ; surprised at this [tasted and found them 
delicious, quite plump, ‘juicy, and fine-flavored. 
They were called the Cour pendu. [I think known 





an accurate account of the expense oi three acres, 


in England as the Court pendu plat.) 

















ON ESTIMATING GREAT HEIGHTS, cc, 
BY THE ZRUNAUT DURANT. 

Berne at Paris in July 1828, I applied to some 
of the most reputable philosophical instrumen 
makers for a cyanometer, but not one of then had 
any knowledge of it, or even knew there wes such 
an instrument. T then called on Messrs. Gay Lug. 
sac, Cuvier and Biot, for infurmation respecting jt, 
The last named gentleman was absent from the 
capital, which deprived me of the pleasure and jp. 
formation I should have derived from a converse. 
tion with him. Mr. Gay Lussac told me, * tha 
he cousidered the instrument of very little utility, 
and that it was found only in the works of Mr 
Saussure, a young gentleman of extensive scientific 
acquirements, who with an inventive genius, com. 
bined an untiring zeal for knowledge. He travel. 
led extensively, and it was during his passage over 
the Alps, where from the blue color of the heavens, 
an idea occurred to him of constructing an instru. 
ment with degrees and altitudes marked to each of 
the blue shades, which should correspond to thog 
iu ihe heavens, And,” continued this sage philos. 
opber, * Saussure is dead, and those only who have 
heen at great heights, and retain a recollection of 
the color, are capable of making a cyanometer,” 

With the information I derived from him and 
my subsequent experience of these colors, I con. | 
stricted such an instrument; and after repeated 
tridls, comparing it with the barometer, at various | 
alttudes, I found it could not be relied on for ae. | 





cuney. A 

. | 

Many men who have devoted their attention to | 

the subject, I believe, are convinced that both the — 
.|cod and darkness increase as we recede {rom the 


earth; and I have no hesitation in saying, thet be 
yond the earth’s atmosphere, it is as much darker 
than night as any thing that we can conceive ; and — 





although this darkness may increase in rey «ler pro- 
gression from the earth, still from causes before re 
lated, 1 do not believe that any instrument can be 
found, as a substitute for the barometer iv measur. 


ing high altitudes. 
At my fifth ascent with a balloon from New 
York, in May 1833, I was compelled, in conse. 


quence of a high wind which prevailed, to un inoor 
without any philosophical instruments, © scoping 
the cyanometer, which I had fortunately »)\»ced ia 
my pocket book. From causes which were stated 


in the public journals, the balloon was uncontrolle 
ble for some minutes, (a part of which time, it was 
ascending with nearly the rapidity of an «rrow) © 
although immediately on leaving the earth, | oper 
ed the valve, which is near the top, and ‘\irough 
which the gas would soon have escaped, but for 
the rapid upward motion, which caused so mu¢h 
resistance or pressure from the atmosphere, ast 
retard the escape of the gas, until thirty or forty 
minutes, when the erostat was poised in air, and! 
had reached a greater altitude than [ have befor 
or since attained. Here for the last time, / tried 
the cyanometer, which for any utility, } might # 
well have left below with the barometer. The — 

heavens were many shades darker than the blue 

tints to which I had affixed an approximate degre 
and altitude on my cyanometer, and so uncertail 
is sight, that when I had selected a correspondilf 
shade on the cyanometer, in one instant t}e her 
ens would appear too light and the next momell 
too dark. I resolved then to abandon a!! furthe 
experiments, with an instrument which promised 








to be of so little use ; and if it was not to confirm 
Mr. Gay Lussac’s remarks, and prove the supe 7 
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ority of the barometer, I should not have considered 
the experiments with the cyanometer worth com- 
municating to the world. 

I am aware, that among scientific men, there is 
an unbelief of the fact, that intensity of darkness 
increases as we recede from the earth, but I do not 
consider it my duty here, to enter on a proof of the 
assertion, or attempt to explain the cause, which I 
do not feel competent to perform, and will leave 
that for more able pens than mine, The world 
may expect to have soon a rich intellectual treat 
on that subject, from a gentleman in Baltimore, 
whose scientific acquirements, added to his pro- 
found reasoning and lucid mind, I am satisfied 
(from personal acquaintance,) render him in all re- 
spects competent to perform the task, 





OXY-HYDROGEN GAS TELEGRAPHS. 


WE are glad to find that Mr. Coad is proceeding 
with his plan of applying oxy-hydrogen gas, in 
combustion with lime, to the purpose of telegraph- 
ing. The experiments will be made at Egremont, 
in a few evenings, and persons on the Prince’s Pier 
will have a full view of them. We haveno doubt 
of their success ; if so, we can communicate with 
London, at night, by means of about twelre stations 
in FIVE MinuTES !—Liverpool Journal. 





From Loudon’s Magazine. 
AQUEDUCT. 

GREENOCK is situated at the bottom ofa sloping 
hill or ridge, the top of which is upwardsof 500 ft. 
above the level of the Clyde. To the tcp of this 
ridge Mr. Thom has conducted, along the summits 
of other ridges, from a distance of six .iles, a co- 
pious supply of water, not only for all the ordinary 
purposes of the town, but for driving mavtinery. 
The water is collected into reservoirs, at th: dis- 
tance of several miles from Greenock ; and eai b of 
these reservoirs is capable of containing a supply 
for the consumption of the inhabitants, for more 
than six months; ‘so that not only the surplus 
waters of one wet season may be retained for sup- 
plying the dry season of the same year, but the 
surplus of several wet years may be stored u) to 
supply a drought of several years duration, should 
such ever occur.” The water is brought to the 
summit of the hill in such quantity as to supply 
1200 cubic feet per minute, which Mr. Thom esti- 
mates, on a fall of 30 ft. as equal to a Bolton & 
Watt’s steam-engine of fifty-horse power. The 
water is applied in succession to mills, of which 
there are two series, and the same aqueductsup- 
plies water for the inhabitants at the rate of 2 :ubic 
feet per head per day. 

The filtration of this water is effected in 3 fiters, 
invented by Mr. Thom, which are thus forme] :— 
* Each filter is 50 ft. long, 12 ft. wide, and8 ft. 
deep. The water is made to percolate though 
them, either upwards or downwards at. pletsure. 
When it percolates downwards, and the supply of 
filtered water becomes sensibly less (which, after 
some time, must happen to every filter, by the 
lodgment of sediment), then, by shutting one duice 
and opening another, the water is made to pass 
upward with considerable force, and, carrying the 
sediment along with it, to fall into a waste drain 
made for that purpose. When the lodged sedi- 
ment is thus removed, and the water begins to run 
clear, the direction of the sluices is aguin changed, 
and the filter operates as before.” 

Ainong the most ingenious arrangements con- 
nected with these works are, the self-acting sluices 


¢ 








to the different reservoirs, by which both the— 
ception and the delivery of water are regulated to 
the greatest nicety, with a view to the most rigid 
economy of the fluid. 





SUGAR AN ANTIDOTE TO THE POISON OF 
OR FROM COPPER. 


So many accidents occur from using copper 
vessels, that we deem it proper to give the most 
simple directions for counteracting the poisonous 
effects of the oxide of this metal. Sugar is a most 
powerful antidote against verdigris and other pre- 
parations of copper, although it is difficult to un- 
derstand in what manner the beneficial process is 
conducted. M. Duval introduced, by means of an 
ludia rubber tube, four drachms of oxide of copper 
dissolved in acetic acid into the stomach of a dog ; 
in about four minutes afterwards he injected by 
the same medium four ounces of strong syrup ; 
this dose he repeated at intervals of half an hour, 
until he had injected twelve ounces. During this 
time the animal experienced much nervous excite- 
ment, and was slightly convulsed; but after the 
last injection he became perfectly calin, and having 
gone to sleep, woke without feeling any farther 
effects of the poison. M. Orfila relates several in- 
stances of persons who had taken acetate of copper, 
either accidentally or designedly, having been re- 


ral times proved by experiment that a dose of ver- 
digris, which would otherwise have killed a dog 
in an hour or two, might be swallowed with im- 
punity if previously mixed with a quantity of sugar. 
As alcohols have a property which neutralizes the 
most concentrated muriatic acid in ethers, it would 
appear sugar neutralizes the oxides of copper and 
lead. Sub-tartrate of neuter lead was, indeed, 
used by Berzelius in his experiments to determine 
the proportional parts of sugar. If an ounce of 
white sugar be boiled for half an hour in a phial, 
with an ounce of water and ten grains of verdigris, 
a green liquid will be procured, in which the most 
sensible re-agents will not indicate the presence of 
copper, such as hydro-ferrocyanate of potass, am- 
monia, and hydro-sulphuro ; but an insoluble car- 
bonate of copper will remain at the bottom of the 
vessel.—Journal des Connaissances Usuelles. 





EXHILARATING GAS. 

Ir is stated in the Vermont Courier that a young 
lady in Hanover, N. H. recently becaine deranged in 
consequence of inhaling the fumes of ether, adopted 
as a substitute for * Exhilarating Gas.’ We believe 
this is not the only instance of ill effects produced 
by such means of unwarrantable excitement. 





THE STOMACH. 

Emotions of the mind have a powerful influ- 
ence on the stomach. Let a person who is going 
to sit down to dinner with a good appetite, receive 
a piece of news, either exceedingly joyful or ex- 
ceedingly distressing, and his appetite goes in a 
moment. Children who are about to set out on a 
pleasant journey, it is well known, cannot eat. 
This when I was a child, used fo be called * jour- 
uey proud.” On the other hand, a blow upon the 
stomach will sometimes take life instantly ; a drink 
of cold water, when the body has been very hot, 
hus often had the same effect. Attend to your 
companions when on a journey afoot, as their 
stomachs grow empty, how sullen and silent the 
whole party becomes! let a crust of bread, a little 
cheése, a glass of ale or wine be taken, and cheer- 





fulness immediately reigns, even long before any 


covered by the administration of sugar. He seve- 
d 





‘iye system. These things all show the general 
sym, hy between the stomach and every other 
part Of tu 44 y.—Curbutt’s Clinical Lectures. 





From the Ohio Farmer. 
PORK AND BEE. 
As the time is fust approaching when our citi- 
zens will commence barrelling beef ana pork for 
the N. Orleans market, we insert the following 


Directions taken from an Act passed in the State 
of Louisiana, providing for the inspection of B 
and Pork in New Orleans. _ asia 
Mess Pork—must be composed of the choicest 

sides of well fattened hogs—neither flanks, tail pie- 

ces, or any part of the shoulder will be admitted. 


Prime Pork—Three shoulders with the shanks 
cut off at the knee joint, one head and a half, di- 
vested of ears, snouts and brains, the balance to be 
made up of sides, necks, and tail pieces—say a 
sufficiency of side pieces to form the first and last 
layers in the barrel. 

Cargo Pork—may be made of any part of the 
hog that can be considered merchantable Pork, 
with not more than four shoulders and two heads 
in a barrel ; shanks, ears, snouts and brains ex- 
cluded, as in prime. 

The hog ought to be cut from the backbone to 
the middle of the belly, in pieces not more than six 
inches wide, and packed in the barrel edgewise. 


Mess Beef—must be made of the brisket and 
the choicest sides of well-fattened cattle. 

In a barrel of Prime Beef, there must not be 
more than the half of neck, two flanks and two 
legs, cut above the knee joint; the balance of the 
choice pieces, with a sufficiency of good side pieces 
to form the upper layer. 

In a barrel of Cargo Beef, there must be a pro- 
portion of good pieces, with no more than the one 
half necks, three flanks, and two legs cut, as in prime. 

The beeves must be well fattened with corn, 
and cut in handsome pieces, not to be less than 
4 pounds in weight. 

The barrel must be made of good seasoned 
white oak or white ash, to be eighteen inches be- 
tween the chimes, full on the cents, and 28 inches 
long, swelling gently towards the centre, and to be 
free from every defect. A quarter bound barrel, 
with only 12 substantial hoops on it, is lawful, but 
to a full bound barrel, at least 18 hoops will be 
necessary. 

It is provided by law, that no less than two 
pecks of coarse salt shall be put in each barrel of 
beef and pork besides pickle, to be made with as 
mueh salt as the water will hold in solution ; but 
it is to be observed, that beef requires a greater 
quantity of salt for its preservation, than pork ; 
and where only a half a bushel is used in packing, 
it is rather doubtful whether, on reaching New 
Orleans, there would be a sufficiency remaining 
undissolved in the barrel to justify the Inspector 
in branding it without changing its condition. 

It is also provided by an act passed the 6th 
March, 1830, ** That all salted beef and salted 
pork, which shall be brought to New Orleans, in 
casks, barrels, or half barrels, and intended for 
sale therein, shall be subject to inspection,” and 
that if such salted beef or pork be sold or offered 
for sale without inspection, the same will be liable 
to forfeitére, and condemned to be sold in the 
name of the State, by order of any court of com- 





petent authority. 
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FARMER’S WORK FOR NovEr “=: 

Bog Fence. A writer ina Seuthe-+ P@per observes, 
“This is the seaser November] of the year to clear 
meadows of the 20gs that frequently grow on low lands, 
and I would recommend from my own experience, to 
cut up the bogs and build fence with them, by which 
means the land is doubly benefitted ; first, by clearing it 
of that which is injurious, and secondly, by making a 
fence which is equally substantial with that made of 
stone, independent of its compactness: After having 
tried different methods, [ would recommend laying them 
after the manner of stone fences : on low and wet lands, 
it will settle much slower than on upland; the wild 
grass will cease to grow and a spear grass commence, 
which in two years will connect the bogs. I would ad- 
vise laying this fence three feet at bottom, and four feet 
height, with one lateral rail supported by stakes at each 
end, usually termed “stakes and rider,” which will keep 
it in place. Although it settles considerably the first 
year, and gradually afterwards, I am convinced ftom 
four years’ experience, that it will endure ten years 
without any additional bogs, and it can be laid up at one- 
tenth expense of that which is made from stone. 


Swine. <A good sty is of the utmost importance in fat- 
ting hogs. Noris it of less importance for keeping them 
in winter; as the more comfortable they are kept, the 
less nourishment they require. The sty should be pro- 
portioned in size to the number of swine it is to contain, 
One of sixteen feet by twelve, is probably sufficient for 
eight fatting swine. It should be divided into two 
apartments ; that in the rear which should be about six 
feet wide, should be close and warm for the hogs to lie 
in. There they should have a constant supply of dry 
litter when the weather is cool, for it is an essential 
point to keep them comfortable. The front part of the 
sty which would then be about ten feet wide, should 
have the floor descending on one side for the filth to run 
off; and in this side should be an opening. The trough 
should be on the upper side, covered with one or more 
lids ; and upright pieces should be set before it, at such 
distances apart as that one hog only could put his head 
between any two of them, in order that when feeding, 
the weaker animals should be protected against the 
stronger. The whole should be covered with a roof, for 
it is essential that they should be proteoted from storms, 
while they are in the outer or feeding apartment. Ac- 
cording to the foregoing, if sixteen hogs are to be kept 
or fatted in the stye, it should be thirty-two feet long, 
and twelve wide, and in that case there might be a 
sleeping apartment at each end. These apartments 
should be again subdivided, that, for the quiet of the 
animals particularly in fatting, too many may not be 
forced to lie together. It would probably be best also 
to divide the feeding apartment; for too many hogs kept 
together, are not apt to enjoy that peace and quiet which 
is necessary to their fatting well. Posts should also be 
set up in the sty for hogs to rub themselves, If thirty- 
two hogs are to be kept or fatted, then perhaps the best 
way is to have two styes of the dimensions last described, 
placed together, but with a roof over the whole, and a 
passage between them for the purpose of carrying food 
to the troughs. Ifa part of the roof extended consider- 
ably beyond the sty, it would afford a convenient cover 
for forming a heap of compost from the dung of the 
swine. 

The Flying Weevil. We are informed by a friend, 
that an easy and effectual preservative to the ravages 
made in wheat and other grain by the Flying Weevil, 
will be found in strewing over, and mixing through the 





= grain slacked lime—that a peck of lime will 
a for a thousand bushels. Those having their 
grain in stacks will do well to thresh it immediately and 
resort to this simple mode of preventing its entire de- 
struction. The grain can easily be cleaned from the 
lime by screening. The remedy is practised as we are 
informed in the Southern States, where the Weevil has 
been for some years very destructive to grain.—Ohio 
Paper. 

Cut Fodder. ‘Cut or chaff your hay, straw, corn 
tops or blades, and even your stalks with a straw cutter, 
and you will save a great proportion which is otherwise 
wasted or passed through the animal without contribu- 
ting to its nourishment. One bushel of chaffed hay at 
a mess given in a trough, three times in twenty-four 
hours, is sufficient for a horse, ox,or cow. A bushel of 
chaffed hay, lightly pressed, weighs from 5 to 54 pounds. 
A horse or horned beast thrives more on 15 pounds thus 
given, than on 24 or 25 pounds as commonly expended 
(including waste) in the usual manner of feeding in 
racks ; to which troughs properly constructed, are far 
preferable. 

‘Feeding your stock by weight and measure of food, 
will not only save your provender, by its orderly distri- 
bution, but frequently save the lives of animals, too 
often starved by niggardliness or gorged and injured by 
profusion. If it be true, as it is, that “ the master’s eye 
makes the horse fat,” it is equally so thatthe master’s eye 
*prevents the horse from being pampered, wanton bloated, 
foundered, and finally wind broken and blind.’”’—Judge 
Peters. 

Store keep for Cattle—should neither be too rich nor too 
abundant; and if an ox is once made fat, and then loses 
his flesh, he is like one of Pharaoh’s lean kine, the more 
he devours the leaner he becomes. If young cattle are 
kept in rich pastures in summer, and poor fodder in 
winter, sometimes stuffed, at other times starved, they 
lose their disposition to fatten. 





SUPERIOR SQUASH. 

Mr. S. Thayer, of Braintree, Mass. has favored us 
with a Squasu of surpassing magnitude, and fine form, 
which he denominates Wuic Squasu. It weighed, 
when taken from the vine 42 lbs., and is respectfully 
submitted to the inspection of the curious connoiseur in 
prime productions. 








ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


The committee of the City Council on the subject of 
introducing pure soft water into the city, submitted a 
report, accompanied by an elaborate report of Loammi 
Baldwin, Esq. together with a plan of the proposed 
route it is intended to bring said water into the city, 
were read, and 7,000 copies of the same ordered to be 
printed for the use of the citizens of Boston.—Mer. Jour. 

The cotton crop at the present year has been at 1,100- 
000 bales. We think it will rather exceed than fall 
short of that vast amount, though the crops, in some 
places, were much injured by storms and floods and the 
rot—and the force of the cultivation weakened by the 
prevalence of the cholera. Of the amount stated, about 
200,000 bales will be required for the home consump- 
tion. If the sales are taken at an average of 350 lbs. 
each, which, perhaps, is a low estimate, we have 385 
millions of pounds, worth at 10 per lb. $38,500,000. 

We see that the crop of last year has been estimated 
at 1,205,000 bales. 
present year is rated much too low.—.Viles’ Register. 





We see advertised for sale in a Manchester (Eng.) 
paper, a sow which had been the happy mother within 








eighteen months, of sixty-one pigs. 


Steam Ships of War. A writer in the London United 
Service Journal for August, says, “‘ The French have 
established a complete steam dock-vard, on the Loire, at 
the Island of Isidret ; five steamers have been launched 
there, and six of 160 horse power, are now constructing, 
At the end of this year, their steam navy will consist of 
24 vessels, with a power of 3,172 horses.” If by any 
accident we should get into a war with a nation thus 
equipped, we should be rather awkwardly situated it 
must be confessed. We should like to see a few such 
vessels added to our own Navy.—Jour. of Com. 


Well done, Baltimore. Ata late meeting of the Teach- 
er’s Lyceum in the city of Baltimore, it was resolved, 
* that the Society will take immediate measures to as- 
certain the number of children in the city of Baltimore 
who do not attend school, to use all proper means to 
bring EVERY CHILD within the pale of instruction.” 


We learn from the Montreal papers, that the British 
Government has given a decision in favor of allowing 
American Beef and Pork salted, to be exported from the 
Canadian forts to other British ports, duty free. This 
will enable the West Indies to obtain their articles of 
provision a; much cheaper rate than heretofore. The 
consequenee of this decision will be to create a more ex- 
tensive denand for Beef and Pork, from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan, in the Montreal and 
Quebec merket.—NV. Y. Gaz. 


A Fleet. We saw from the windows of our office 
yesterday norning, twenty-eight schooners, and three 
steam-boats, with their sails spread for the ‘ Far West,’ 
all having left our harbor within two hours. Sucha 
scene as tlis will show to our friends abroad the impor- 
tance of the ‘ Young city of the West,’ and the highly 
prosperous condition of our trade and commerce.—Buf- 
falo Bulletin. 


A frend has handed us the following communication. 
We hive seen the model of the improvement in ques- 
tion, and as far as we are able to judge, we concur hear- 
tily in the opinion of the writer that the discovery is one 
of great importance, as it has long been a desideratum 
in ¢eam-boat navigation. 


IMPORTANT INVENTION. ‘ 

We have seen a small model of a water wheel, in- 
vented by a gentleman of this city, some months since, 
called the “ non-reaction water wheel.’ The principle 
is enirely new, and the réaction which is so great, and 
causis so much loss of power in the wheel at present 
used in this country, is entirely saved by this simple 
maciine. 

Tvo paddles or buckets are attached to the end of two 
frames of iron, which work on the arms of the wheel, 
by beings in plumber blocks. These frames and pad- 
dles »erform about the third of a revolution, and are 
prevated from turning entirely round, as the wheel re- 
volves by guides attached to the arms, consequently as 
the vheel turns so do the frames with the paddles, and 
fall into the water edgewise, and both at the same time 
causing no reaction. They pass through the water and 
come out in the same position thereby throwing up no 
wate. They have also this advantage, that they will 
propd the boat much faster without noise or shaking. 

Several steam-boats are preparing to use this wheel, 
and i] those who have seen it, among whom were sev- 
eral engineers, engine builders, &c., acquainted with 
the subject, have no hesitation in pronouncing it an im- 








If this is correct, the crop of the | 


portant and useful discovery. The inventor, we under- 
stanc has taken measures for securing a patent in Eng- 
land —Pittsburg Advocate. 

* Domesticating the Otter and Muskrat. From an Ohio 
paper it appears that a Mr. Entz, of Cambridge, in that 
State, has domesticated the wild Otter of the westerm 
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waters, and makes the fur . source of profit by picking 


it from the body of the animal : that in this way, as the 
experiment he has made seems to prove, each otter may 
be made to bring the owner $14, annually. _The animal 
yields, so it is said, two crops or fleeces of fur a year. 
There is also an intimation in the papers that Mr. Entz 
is now beginning an experiment on Muskrats. 

We have heard before, “that every kind (or va. 
rious kinds) of beasts, and of birds, and of serpents, and 
of things in the sea, is tamed, and have been tamed of 
mankind ;’’ but we never before heard of picking any 
of the animals but those that are so unfortunate as to 
wear feathers—Old Colony Democrat. 

MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 











FRUITS EXHIBITED. 
Saturday, Nov. 15. 

Pears. By B. V. French, Esq. a new variety 
of fruit, medium size, of roundish form, tapering 
towards the stalk, handsome, and of a golden rus- 
setty color, perfectly beurre, the flavor excellent. 
This fruit will prove a winter fruit, and very val- 
uable. The tree on a quince stock is a imost pro- 
fuse bearer. : 

Apples. By William Kenrick, a very large, 
round, pale fruit, striped with pale red, tie flesh 
white with a good proportion of acid, and of ex- 
cellent flavor. This variety was sent by Mr. Jo- 
seph Breck of Lancaster, and is understocd to be 
a native fruit. For the Committee, 

Wiviram Kenrick. 











FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
A valuable farm situated in Medford, about five mles from 
this city, well calculated for a milk, vegetable and fit farm. 
For further particulars apply at this office. n 17 


AGRICULTURISTS ATTEND! 

“ Have respect unto all things, hold fast that which is geod.” 
The Subscriber has brought to this market, a new variey of 
Potatoes, which have two good properties, viz. ; they are ex- 
ceedingly productive, and are excellent for the table.-—They 
have been planted but four years, and from two potatoes Lave 
produced fourteen hundred bushels. To be found at Brimmer's 
Store, on the T wharf, Boston. 

MOSES HEALY. 


*.* The above Potatoes originated from the Island of &. 
Helena. Nov. 12. 








NOTICE. 
Green House Frames and SasHEs,—about five hunded 
ware feet.—Also a quantity of pots. For sale. Apply toG. 
. BARRETT, N. f: Farmer Office. Nov. 12 


Al 
< 





BROADCLOTHS AND CASSIMERES at very 


reduced prices. 


ELIAB STONE BREWER, No. 414 Washington Strett, | 


has received a large assortment of superfine and comnnn 
Broadcloths, purchased at the auctions in New York and Bys- 
ton, which he will sell by the piece or yard, at prices as lowas 
they can be purchased of the importer or manufacturer by tie 
bale. Among them are the following shades of colors ad 
qualities, viz. : 

Superfine, Fine, and Common Black Broadcloths. 


do do do Blue do 
do do do Green do 
do do do Russell Brown do 
do do do Claret do do 
do do do Spanish Fly do 
do do do _ Invisible green do 
do do do Drake neck do 
do do do Mulberr do 
do do do Steel mixed do 


Also—Ladies’ Cloths for Habits, &c. 
40 pieces Cassimeres, of colors and qualities suitable for chl- 
n’s wear. 
Also—25 pieces striped, blue, mixed, &c. Sattinets. 
6t Nov. 12. 





BLACK CURRANT WINE. 
A FEW Bottles of this wine, so highly esteemed by all ac- 
— with its medicinal properties, just received by Geo. 
- Barrett, 51 and 52 North Market street. aug 13 








BREMEN GEESE. 
For sale, a few pairs of fine Bremen Geese by 
GEORGE C. BARRETT. 


| 


i 





| 














WILLIS’S STRAW CUTTING MACHINE. 


For Save at the Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 51 & 52 
North Market street, Boston, Just received a fresh supply of 





the above truly valuable and useful-machine. The simplicity 
of its construction, the great ease and despatch with which the 
work is performed, the little probability of its getting out of or- 
der, and the fact that one man can operate it, (which is not the 
case with any other machine now in use,) gives it a decided | 
preference over any other, and strongly recommends itself to | 
all whe are disposed to use their fodder to the best advantage. 
Hundreds who have used it, have given conclusive testimony 
of its value. One gentleman, (Mr. A. Shelden, of Beverly,) 
asserts that he makes a clear saving of one third by using it. 
Nov. 12. 





FRUIT TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, anp PLANTS, &c 
Nursery of WILLIAM KENRICK, in 
Newron, Mass. 54 miles from Boston by the 
Western Avenue, and £4 mile fromthe Worces 





ter Rail Road. 

This establishment now compactly covers 18 acres, and 
comprises the selections of the finest kinds of Pears, Apples, 
Cherries, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Apricots, Almonds, 
Quinces, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspberries, Gooseberries, 
and Mulberries, including the Chinese Mulberry, or Morus 
MuLTicauLis, so celebrated for silk ; Strawberries, Figs, &c. 
No pains, no lubor, or expense has been spared, in obtaining 
the most celebrated varicties which have here been congregated 
from divers climates and latitudes, and from first-rate sources 
—selections adapted to every section of the Union. The Or- 
namental Trees and Plants alone, comprise one thousand va- 
rieties, the most beautiful kinds known ; these include Horse 
Chesnuts, Weeping Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Ailan- 
thus or Tree of Heaven, Scotch Larch, Silver Firs, Venetian 
Sumach, Altheas, Snowballs, Lilacs, Honeysuckles, &c.—Su- 
perb China and Hardy Roses, Herbaceous Flowering Plants, 
Pzeonies, and splendid Double Dahlias. 

Gentlemen are respectfully invited to fforward their orders 
early.—Early in Autumn, being an excellent season for trans- 
planting. Addressto WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton, Mass. 
Trees, &c. delivered in Boston without charge for transporta- 
tion, they are selected and labelled with due precaution and 
care ; and when ordered thence, they are suitably packed, and 
forwarded to their destination, by land or sea. Or orders will 
receive the same attention if left with Gro. C. Barrerr, 
who is agent, at his seed store and New England Farmer 
Office, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston. Cata- 
logues gratis on application. oct 1 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


Corrected with great care, weekly. 












































15,000 PEACH TREES. 


are now offered a capital selection of the finest kinds. 


Apply to WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton. oct 1 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
The subscriber is now prepared to receive orders for trees 


Gentlemen desirous of forming orchards of the Peach tree | 





for fall setting out, and the best attention wiil be paid to orders 
by mail or otherwise. Catologues to be had gratis upon ap- 
sleation. GEO. C. BARRETT. 


| 





A GARDENER 
—Waants a Situation—can produce the best recommendations 
as regards his character and capacity. nov 19 





SEEDS, (for fall sowing) 
For Satz, at the New England Seed Store, connected 
with the N. E. Farmer office, 51 & 52 North Market street. or 
White Portugal Onion Seed—Silver Skin, do.—Fail 13 
Prickly Spinach—Black Spanish or Winter Radish—Celery, 
&c. &e. aug 





COCKSPUR THORNS. 
A few bushels of Seeds or Berries of this celebrated Thorn 
from the farm of Jno. Prince, Esq. of Jamaica Plains, for sale 
by GEO. C. BARRETT, New England Seed Store. Price 








$5.00 per bushel. oc 29 














————— —== 
} FROM TO 
| APPLES,russets, . .. + »« + , barrel 2060, 22 
BEANS, white,, . . . . + « + | bushel | 1 75) 200 
BrEEF,mess, (new) . . os barrel 10 00 
Cargo, Novd. oe 44 7 50)" 8 00 
prime, . « & « sa 6 56} 6 75 
Brrswax, (American) : pound 18 98 
Burrer, inspected, No.1, new, ” i4 16 
CHEESE, new milk,. s een “ 8 4 
skimmed milk, . . . . nid 34 5 
FEATHERS,northern,geese,. . . “4 40 4a 
southern, geese, . = 35 40 
Fiax,American,. . ... . pound 9 10 
FLAXSEED,. . + @ « bey bushel} 1 33) 1 40 
Flour, Genesee, . . cash. barrel | 5 37) 5 50 
Baltimore, Howard str. o 5 42 
Baltimore, wharf, 550) 5 62 
AlosenOGQas.* 65s é " 5 50) 5 62 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow, . oushe] 93 
- southern yellow, . “f 63 68 
white, <a ” 68 69 
Rye, Northern, “ 80 85 
Barley, rr Te “ 60 65 
Oats, Northern, . (prime) 7 45 46 
Hay, best English, . © @ ton 17 00! 18 00 
Eastern screwed, . - 13 00) 14 00 
Hard pressed, . . 6 14 00) 15 0 
SS «+ 6 & bk. actos gallon 40 50 
Hops, Ist quality (new) . . . pound 15 16 
2d quality ‘ -“* ‘i 84 9 
LarD, Boston, Istsort, pound 1] 
Southern, Ist sort, . os 7 84 
LEATHER, Slaughter,sole, . “ 17 1y 
“a upper, Ib. 10 2 
Dry Hide, sole. . | pound 15 7 
wa MNO. «4 Ib. 18 20 
Philadelphia, sole, pound 27 30 
Baltimore, sole, ” 25 27 
LIME, best sort : ea a cask 95} 100 
Pork, Mass. inspec.,extraclear, . | barrel | 17 00j 1g 0@ 
Navy, Mess,. ere isle acs i 13 00) 
Bone, middlings, . fe 
Sexps, Herd’s Grass, (none) bushe] 
Red Top, northern, ” 75) 87 
Red Clover, northern, . . | pound 8 10 
White Dutch Honeysuckle o 25 3) 
Taney, eee, «6 so. 2 cwt 700i 750 
Woo0L, prime or Saxony Fleeces, 60 65 
American, full blood,washed | pound 50 58 
0. 3-4ths do. “ 45 50 
do. 1-2 do. ” 35 42 
do. 1-4. and common ss 2 36 
Native washed, . . . . 54 38 40 
= , {Pulledsuperfine, , f 50) 55 
Sc |IstLambs, ..- . sd 40 No 
ance wo Se “ 3 33 
oA,j)sd_ ° oe °% o 23 26 
Zz IstSpmning,. . . “e 35 40 
Sonthern pulled wool is generally 
5 ets. less per lb. 
SS eS 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Hams,northern, . . pound, 93) 10 
southern, a ; - 8 9 
Pork, wholehogs, . . . + « « a 6| 6 
PouLTRY,(uncertain,) »« . - = 9} 1 
Butter, (tub) . a oe ee ! 14; 17 
lump, sf 20 i) 
EaGs,. dozen 17 19 
PoTATOES, df ecg ee bushel 37 50 
eS barrel 1 50| 2 50 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mownpay, Nov. 17, 1834. 


Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At market about 4350 cattle, say 2200 beef cattle and 2150 
Stores ; 4600 sheep, and 1100 Swine. Several parts of lots of 
beef and stores, a few hundred, and 200 Swine were reported 
last week. 

Prices. Beef Cattlk—We mention a few choice cattle 
from Connecticut,"taken at 5,00; we mg prime at450 a 
475; good at4,a 425; cows at 3 50a 425. 

Barrelling Cattle.—Dull and former prices not supported. 
We quote mess 22s; No 1, 18s 6d, a 19s; No. 2, 15s 6d a 16s. 





The barreliers appear to be nearly supplied and not anxious to 
increase their stock. 

Stores. Yearlings 6 a8; two years old $9 a 15, three 
years old $15 a 25. 

Sheep.—Dull,—We noticed two lots of more than 100 each 
sold by weight alive, at 2 1-2 cents the pound ; also lots at 1 42 
1 50, 1 62, 1 67, t 75, and $2 ; wethers at 2,00, 2 25, and 2 50. 

Swine—A lot of large Shoat barrows selected at 5c; atse 
several lots at 4 1-4 for sows and 5 1-4 for barrows ; one lot for 
4 1-16 for sows, and 5 1-16 for barrows, at retail 4 1-2 and 5 1-2, 
those weighing under 70, 5 a 6c. 
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MISCELLANY. 


¥ 
From the New England Galaxy. 
DEGREES OF DRUNKENNESS. 
“First, Fresh ; second Emphatic ; third, Glorious ; fourth, 
Yproarious ; lastly, Insensible.”—-Fro.ics oF Puck. 
FRESH. 
Tuat ruby cheek, and sparkling e’e 
Prove jolly Bacchus in possession ;— 
Premonitory of a spree, 
They mark the aspect of a Hresh’un. 
He fills the goblet to the brim, 
Drinks and refills, 
Until his happy senses swim, 
And his head reels. 
He thinks his every thought is attic, 
And soon from fresh, becomes 
EMPHATIC. 
As in a crowded house the throng, 
Fast to the «oor are borne along, 
Shoulder to shoulder, hip to hip, 
All the ideas by liquor wrought 
Are, in a chaos, sudden brought 
Upon the burdened lip ;— 
Jostling, pushing, 
Outward rushing, 
The crowd, each other’s steps embarrass ; 
So one word o’er another trips, 
Upon the empHaTic bibber’s lips; 
Though pressed, not half ex-pressed, in vain, 
You strive his meaning to attain, 
His words but put himself in pain, 
And serve the listener to harass ;— 
Forthwith he rises to the squall-ics, 
As if each word were in italics ; 
With gestures odd, and upraised hand 
He emphasizes if and and ;— 
Till to all present, ’tis notorious, 
That he has reached the order 
GLORIOUS, 
As difficulties but incite 
The impetuous mind to further daring, 
His swollen tengue, though oft he bite, 
Yet will he still continue swearing. 
While deeper his potations grow, 
His patriotism ’gins to flow ; 
He damns the fool who does not think 
A man to drunkenness should drink ; 
In polities his opposite party 
Is visited with curses hearty ; 
Till his neise shows he has from glorious 
Gone a step further to 
UPROARIOUS. 
Wake Snakes!” “ Huzza!” waste and confusion ; 
By-words, and shouts, and noisy revel, 
Wassail and wine in sad profusion 
Have with his senses played the devil! 
Windows are smashed, and glasses broken ; 
Too drank to speak, no longer spoken 
His oaths are bellowed, such a rate on 
As to astonish even Satan, 
Jatil with liquor gorged full 
Ie drops him down 








INSENSIBLE. 
Here “ Bacchi plenus,” full of wine, 
Behold the “ human form divine” ! 
Like leather bag of ages back 
His hide is but a liquor sack. 





EXTRAORDINARY INCIDENT. 

A GentLeman in the neighborhood of this city, 
in riding across his farm a few days since, was 
suddenly surprised and alarmed to find his horse 
gradually sinking imo the earth, He instantly 
leaped from the animal, and by so doing his own 
life was provideutially saved.—The horse continu- 


ed to sink lower and lower into the earth, until he 
had descended one hundred and fifty feet. At this 
point, he became wedged between masses of rock, 
and was crushed to death.—The chasm or fissure, 
we are told, appears to have been formed, by the 
separation of the earth and rock ih some convul- 
sion of nature. The width of the fissure at the 
surface we have not learned, but it was covered 
with a thin soil, which commenced giving way as 
soon as the weight of the gentleman and his. horse 
was added to it.—Lezington (Ky.) Observer. 





A SINGULAR LIFE PRESERVER. 

Tue following singular circumstance we copy 
from ‘* Scott’s Recollections of a Naval Life.”— 

marine who had just joined the ship, and was un- 
acquainted with the excellent qualities of the dog, 
endeavored while bathing to entice him from his 
station into the water. The noble animal paid no 
attention to bis invitation. One of the crew told 
the marine that if he swam out of the sail, and 
would call out as if in distress, and suit the action 
to the word, Mr. Boatswain would certainly obey 
his summons. The marine took the hint, got out 
of the sail, and began to enact the part of a drown- 
ing man to perfection. The dog instantly sprang 
into the water, with his ears erect, his eye flashing 
fire from intense anxiety ; away he swam for the 
soldier, who, on the approach of his canine friend, 
began to have some misgiving as to the wisdom of 
his proceedings. He now beeame alarmed lest 
the dog should seize him, which mancuvre Boat- 
swain appeared resolved to execute. His fears in- 
creased with the dog’s endeavors to effect his pur- 
pose; and finally he roared out most Justily for 
help from his shipmates. The louder the poor 
devil sung out, the more determined was the saga- 
cious brute to seize him, and he very soon accom- 
plished his purpose, grasping him firmly by the 
hair at the back of his neck, and twisting his face 


wound in its breast touched it with its bill, and 
then looked up in my face with an expression 
which I have no wish to forget, for it had power 
to touch my heart while yet a boy, when a thou- 
sand dry precepts in the academical closet would 
have been of no avail.” 





Mrs. Hate never penned a truer sentence than 
the following—* Real and pure affection is alway: 
quiet and delicate in its attentions, and no man o, 
refinement can long love a wife whose demonstra- 
tions of attachment are obtrusive and importunate,” 
—Bangor Courier. ; 











LINNZZSAN GARDEN AND NURSERIES. 
Flushing, near New York.—WM. PRINCE & SONS have 
just published their New Catalogue with greatly reduced prices. 
Application therefor, and all orders, must be sent direct to 
them per mail. The Fruit Trees are of the largest size for 
transplanting, and suitabie for Orchards to come promptly in- 
to bearing. Of the superior new Flemish Pears, and other 
new varieties, the trees are 3 to 4 years from the graft, and in 
the most vigorous state, as are also the German varieties of 
Apples, Cherries, Plums and Peaches, which are so well cal- 
culated for a northern climate ; Ornamental 'T'rees and Flower- 
ing Shrubs can be turnished of the largest size, worth treble 
the price of small ones, as several years are thus gained in 
embellisaments. In fact those who wish very superior ‘l'rees 
can be assured of receiving such as cannot tail to give them 
satisfaction ; the immense stock on hand, affurding the means 
of makiag superior selections. The collections ot hardy Flow- 
ering Plants, Green House Plants, and Bulbous Fiower Roots, 
have been enriched with all the new varieties, which are offer- 
ed at very low prices. The assortments of Roses and Double 
Dahlias comprise all the splendid new varieties, and each 
collection occupies an acre of ground.—A great discount 
is made on both these classes of flowers, and Splendid 
Dahlias are supplied at $3, $44 and $6 per dozen, each 
root a distinct named variety ; Chinese Mulberry or Morus 
Multicaulis, at $44 per dozen, $25 per 100; Isabella, Ca- 
tawba, Winne, or Buck, and Alexander Grapes, at $3 per 
dozen or $20 per 100 ; Superior Lancashire Gooseberries, as 
sorted at $3 per dozen, or $20 per 100; Fine Red Raspber- 
ries, 86 per 100. Where so desired, selections will be made 
of the most hardy kinds of Fruit aad Ornamental Trees and 
Plats, suited to a northern climate, and the situation of our 
Nurseries, which are in a lofty and open exposure, renders the 
ines particularls hardy. The assortment of Garden, Field, 
aad Flower Seeds is unrivalled in extent, and forms a complete 
concentration of the choicest varieties known in Europe, and 





towards the heavens, brought him alongside, amidst 
the convulsive roars of laughter of the whole ship’s 
company and the piteous cries of the jolly marine. 
Boatswain would not resign his hold till the fright- 
ened man was assisted up the side ; the bite of a 
rope being then placed overboard for his conduc- 
tor, he placed his fore-leg in it up to his shoulders, 
and, holding himself stiffly out, was hauled up, and 
calmly resumed his watch as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 





FOTHERGILL, 
—lIn his Essay on Natural History, mentions an 
ineident of his boyish days, of which he says he 
never could lose the remembrance, but which gave 
rise to sentiments and rules of action since very 
dear to him. ‘ Besides (he says) a singular ele- 
gance of form and beauty of plumage, the eye of 
the common lapwing is peculiarly soft and expres- 
sive: it is large, black and full of lustre, rolling as 
it seems to do in liquid gems of dew. I had shot 
a bird of this beautiful species, but in taking it up 
I found that it was not dead ; I had wounded its 
breast and some big drops of blood stained the pure 
whiteness of its feathers. As I held the hapless 
bird in my hand, bundreds of its companions hoy- 
ered round my head, uttering continued shrieks of 
distress, and by their plaintive cries appeared to 
bemoan the fate of one to whom they were con- 
nected by ties of the most tender and interesting 
nature: while the poor wounded bird continually 
moaned with a kind of inward wailing note expres- 
sive of the deepest anguish ; and ever and anon it 
raised its drooping head, and turning towards the 





this country, and having been raised under our own inspection, 
| or grown expressly for us by our correspondents, we expressly 
| guarantee their excellence and accuracy, and we ask no pay- 
ment where they do not prove exactly as represented. The 
——— contains many new and very superior varieties of 
vegetable and Flower Seeds, and among the Field Seeds are 
Superior Provence Luzerne, White Dutch Clover, Pacey’s 
perennial Rye Grass, New Italian do Early Angus aud Hope- 
‘own Oats, English Potato Oats weighing 44 Ibs. per bushel, 
Orchard Grass, Tall Oats Grass, Trifolium incarnatum, or 
Zarly Crimson Clover, Burnet, &c. Also, 100 bushels Tay- 
or’s Forty fold, or Crimson Nonsuch Potato, which is now 
taking precedeuce of all others in Englaud, and 50 bushels Po- 
tato Onions. Venders of Seeds will be supplied at very low 
rates and a credit to suit their convenience. Where a large 
number of Trees, &c. are wanted, a discount will be made and 
a credit allowed if desired, and to Nurseries the terms will in 
every respect be made favorable. Every invoice emanating 
from us has our priuted heading and signature, and none others 
are guaranteed. oct 15 
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